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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. By Julia 
Collier Harris. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The influence of a man of letters appears to depend upon the fact 
that we are all — far more than we commonly realize — members of one 
spiritual community or organism. The art of the literacy man is after 
all but an expression of his personality. And the personality of a gifted 
man — not necessarily a writer or a teacher or a preacher, but a man of 
charity, of insight, and of humor — enriches the life about him in a some- 
what mysterious way. His superiorities, to be sure, cannot be success- 
fully imitated ; it is in vain that one tries to appropriate them in any ex- 
ternal way. Yet they become a part of one ; they enter into one's nature 
and work there, as certain ferments do in the blood, causing the healthy 
functioning and the growth of powers one was scarcely conscious of 
possessing. 

Just as simple and just as mysterious as this social influence, which 
most people feel in some degree, is the literary influence, which is felt 
by fewer in anything like the highest degree. When literature ceases 
to be like social contact it begins to be questionable ; it begins to partake 
of the nature of philosophy, or of art for art's sake, or of mere emotional 
experiment. The process of appreciating is not really like the process 
of learning. It is something much more intimate than that. It is more 
like friendship, or love, or religious conversion. Or, to return to the 
physiological metaphor, it is like a transfusion of blood. 

There is good reason in these analogies for the feeling most of us 
have in reading a good and congenial author of increased satisfaction 
both with our author and with ourselves — especially with ourselves. It 
is not merely a selfish feeling. The author has not merely instructed us, 
he has not just grossly endowed us with something; he has really awak- 
ened something in us, and we are, so far forth, as gifted as he. We 
are for the moment as high-minded and as clever as Mark Twain or Joel 
Chandler Harris. Our goodness and our cleverness may be buried in 
insensitive grey matter or subdued by circumstances ; but it is there — 
we feel it. " Perhaps these things are so ! " 

At all events — in whatever way you explain it, — American literature 
has always been characteristically of the kind that most closely resembles 
social contact in its manner and its effect. 

English literature has always tended to be didactic. Even Gold- 
smith and Dickens could not refrain from being didactic. The later 
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English writers, ceasing to be didactic, have become disturbing. The 
work of such men as Shaw and Wells and Galsworthy, is a highly con- 
centrated intellectual ferment. It is not, par excellence, the literary 
ferment. Intellect is essential to literature, but literature is not synony- 
mous with over-developed mentality. 

American literature has been somewhat nearer nature than English 
literature since the eighteenth century. Has English literature ever 
fully recovered from the eighteenth century ? American literature from 
Irving to Henry Sydnor Harrison has more of an affinity with Chaucer 
and with Shakespeare, in his prose vein, than with Wells or Shaw. 
Our American authors have not generally set out to teach us ; nor have 
they greatly disturbed us. Holmes, to be sure, was a bit of an icono- 
clast ; but he simply prodded the old fogies — he did not, like Shaw and 
Wells, challenge and perturb the rising generation. 

For the most part our great American authors — as well as our 
merely good ones — have simply entered into our souls. One of the 
great ones was Joel Chandler Harris. 

Is it not an amazing thing — one of the mysteries of life — that a sub- 
tle shade of feeling can be precisely conveyed by means that cannot be 
defined and reduced to a method? Long before Harris wrote, the ways 
and the speech of the negro were well known. But since Uncle Remus 
we have gained a new sympathy and a brand new sense of humor. 

Uncle Remus was a " creation." He was not any particular negro. 
" He was not an invention of my own," wrote Harris, " but a human 
syndicate, I might say, of three or four old darkies whom I had known. 
I just walloped them together into one person." 

Needless to say the construction of such a human syndicate and the 
breathing of the breath of life into it requires genius. And a mark of 
genius in this matter is obsession by the character created. Harris does 
not tell us just how Uncle Remus affected him. In regard to Aunt 
Minervy Ann he does in a slight degree " give himself away." " I have 
been intensely absorbed in the series," he wrote concerning the Aunt 
Minervy stories ; " more so than in anything I have ever written. There 
have been moments when I could hear her voice as plainly as I now hear 
the youngsters talking in the sitting room." 

Next to insight into character as a test of the real gift of the 
story-teller comes insight into language. How few of those who write 
dialect do more than copy dull improprieties of English or at most occa- 
sional instances of quaint speech. But Harris knew that a dialect as well 
as a language may express the soul of a race, that it may possess not 
only quaintness but character, and elusive inner laws of its own ; that 
the negro's dialect may have certain racial advantages over the white 
man's formal speech ; that at its best it is inimitable. " I am very fond 
of writing this dialect," he said. " It has a fluency all its own ; it gives 
a new coloring to statement, and allows a swift shading to narrative that 
can be reached in literary English only in the most painful and round- 
about way." 

But the most betraying symptom that Harris recorded is his strong 
?ense of a double personality. 

" As for myself," he once wrote to his daughters in a letter that 
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touched upon the subject of literary craftsmanship — " As for myself— 
though you could hardly call me a real, sure enough author — I never 
have anything but the vaguest ideas of what I am going to write ; but 
when I take my pen in hand, the rust clears away, and the 'other 
fellow ' takes charge. ... I have often asked my ' other fellow ' 
where he gets all his information, and how he can remember, in the nick 
of time, things that I have forgotten long ago ; but he never satisfies my 
curiosity. He is simply a spectator of my folly until I seize a pen, and 
then he comes forward and takes charge." 

Yet Harris would never have admitted that he was a genius. 

Nothing is more annoying to a constitutionally shy man than to be 
constantly assured by well-meaning friends that he has no occasion for 
shyness. The shy man, if he were not shy, might call his friend a liar, 
and might perhaps be justified. Is not a shy man one who knows his 
own weaknesses, and a bold man one who does not ? It seems no more 
than just to Harris to acknowledge that he was in some ways a bit 
commonplace, that he had reason for feeling somewhat acutely the con- 
trast between his usual self and the other fellow, reason for feeling a bit 
out of place on some occasions and in some companies. Who would sur- 
render a bit of this commonplaceness that kept Harris so thoroughly 
human? It is as precious as his genius, for it makes him one of us — not 
in form and manners, but in frank commonness. 

The biography shows us a shy democratic man ; a faithful, lovable, 
mirth-loving man, with a good deal of the small boy about him; a 
brilliant journalist of the old-fashioned type — wit a little forced some- 
times, sentiment a little too pretty, but sound and bright, and much 
superior to the ordinary; a companionable, affording man among a 
group of his friends, not too critical of his own witicisms and some- 
times gloriously funny. It shows us, in short a splendid and favorable 
example of what is except for extreme sensitiveness, an American 
type. This, rather than a genius — though the genius flashes out now 
and then in the man's superior thought, energy, or kindness. 

Hillaire Belloc remarks profoundly that democracy — the doctrine 
that men are born equal — is essentially a mystical belief. The life of a 
man like Harris lets us into the secret of this belief through the literary 
doorway. He, more than authors who have preached Americanism 
and simplicity in a more brilliant way, makes us feel that the gifted man 
of letters is of the same clay with ourselves and that he does not, or 
should not wish to be of any other clay. He is one of us, and we despite 
our want of genius are at one with him. 



Joan and Peter. By H. G. Wells. New York: the Macmillan 
Company. 

H. G. Wells's new novel, Joan and Peter, is not so good a novel 
as Mr. Britling Sees it Through or The Research Magnificent, but it 
is a very wonderful novel, notwithstanding — such a novel as no one 
but Wells could or would write. 

As a story, Joan and Peter has the human "grip" which Mr. 
Wells in his seemingly negligent manner never fails to give to his 



